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Abstract: Much of the literature on reentry of formerly incarcerated individuals revolves around discussions 
of failures they incur during reintegration or the identification of needs and challenges that they have during 
reentry from the perspective of community corrections officers. The present research fills a gap in the reentry 
literature by examining the needs and challenges of formerly incarcerated individuals and what makes for re¬ 
entry success from the perspective of correctional practitioners (i.e., wardens and non-wardens). The views of 
correctional practitioners are important to understand the level of organizational commitment to reentry and the 
ways in which social distance between correctional professionals and their clients may impact reentiy success. 
This research reports on the results from an email survey distributed to a national sample of correctional offi¬ 
cials listed in the American Correctional Association, 2012 Directory. Specifically, correctional officials were 
asked to report on needs and challenges facing formerly incarcerated individuals, define success, identify factors 
related to successful reentiy, recount success stories, and report what could be done to assist them in successful 
outcomes. Housing and employment were raised by wardens and corrections officials as important needs for 
successful reentry. Corrections officials adopted organizational and systems perspectives in their responses and 
had differing opinions about social distance. Policy implications are presented. 
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Reentry is a pressing issue at the forefront of cor¬ 
rections today. In 2013, just under 7 million persons 
were serving under some form of correctional super¬ 
vision (i.e., prison, jail, probation, and parole) (Glaze 
& Kaeble, 2014). Of that total, approximately 1.2 
million individuals were serving sentences in prison. 
Every day in the United States, 1,800 adults (600,000 
annually) leave federal and state prisons and return to 
society (Carson & Sobel, 2012). Each day these indi¬ 
viduals attempt to successfully reintegrate back into 
their communities. However, successful reentry is an 
elusive goal for many given the almost insurmountable 
obstacles facing them (Gunnison & Helfgott, 2013; Pe- 
tersilia, 2003). Research on reentry over the past thir¬ 
ty years has demonstrated that formerly incarcerated 
persons’ ability to reintegrate successfully is hindered 
by numerous obstacles such as difficulty in obtaining 
employment, acquiring housing, and being admitted to 
higher education (Allender, 2004; Cowan & Fionda, 
1994; Delgado, 2012; Harlow, 2003; Harris & Keller, 
2005; Hunt, Bowers, & Miller, 1973; Latessa, 2012; 


Nagin & Waldfogel, 1993; Paylor, 1995; Pinard, 2010; 
Rodriguez & Brown, 2003; Starr, 2002; Whelan, 1973); 
many also have serious social and medical problems 
(Petersilia, 2003). Newly released persons encounter 
stigmatization (Bahn & Davis, 1991; Funk, 2004; Stef- 
fensmeier & Kramer, 1980; Tewksbury, 2005), lose 
social standing in their communities (Chiricos, Jack- 
son, & Waldo, 1972), and are in need of social support 
(Berg & Huebner, 2010; Cullen, 1994; La Vigne, Vish- 
er, & Castro, 2004; Lurigio, 1996) as well as substance 
abuse and mental health treatment (Petersilia, 2003). 
Thus, successful reintegration of fonnerly incarcerated 
persons into the community is critical if reductions in 
recidivism are to be achieved (Gunnison & Helfgott, 
2013; Shinkfield & Graffam, 2009). 

Several researchers have explored whether criminal 
justice professionals are aware of the needs and chal¬ 
lenges fonnerly incarcerated persons face upon reentry 
(Brown, 2004a; Brown, 2004b; Graffam et ah, 2004; 
Gunnison & Helfgott, 2007; Gunnison & Helfgott 
2013; Helfgott, 1997; Helfgott & Gunnison, 2008). 
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For instance, Brown (2004a) examined perceptions of 
federal parole officers regarding formerly federally in¬ 
carcerated persons’ needs in Canada, and Graffam and 
colleagues (2004) examined criminal justice profes¬ 
sionals’ perceptions of formerly incarcerated persons’ 
needs in Melbourne, Australia. Additionally, Gunni¬ 
son & Helfgott (2007) examined community correction 
officers’ (CCO) 1 perceptions of the needs of formerly 
incarcerated individuals, the value officers placed on 
the specific needs, and the opportunities available to 
meet their needs in Seattle, Washington. More recent¬ 
ly, Lutze (2014) provided a comprehensive examina¬ 
tion of the professional lives of CCOs and their critical 
involvement in reentry success. Describing CCOs as 
“street-level boundary spanners,” Lutze (2014, p. xii) 
offers a detailed account of how individuals in the CCO 
role provide necessary links that cut across criminal 
justice, social service, and mental health systems. This 
attention to the CCO role and perspective in the reentry 
process is a critical missing piece in understanding the 
complexities of reentry success. To date, the research 
exploring criminal justice professionals’ perceptions 
of needs and challenges has focused specifically on 
CCOs, but has not on perspectives of other correctional 
professionals, such as correctional superintendents and 
wardens, correctional counselors, or other correctional 
personnel. 

This study builds on previous research (Brown 2004a; 
Brown 2004b; Graffam et al., 2004; Gunnison & Helf¬ 
gott, 2007; Gunnison & Helfgott 2013; Helfgott, 1997; 
Helfgott & Gunnison, 2008; Lutze, 2014) to fill the gap 
in the literature by examining the needs and challeng¬ 
es of formerly incarcerated individuals and successful 
reentry from correctional officials across the nation— 
wardens and non-wardens. The perspectives on suc¬ 
cessful reentry from these professionals have not been 
heard to date. While some may argue that warden and 
superintendent perspectives are not directly relevant in 
the reentry literature because these executive correc¬ 
tional administrators do not interface with the delivery 
of reentry programs, this is a misconception. “Leaders 
of state and federal institutions define and set the tone 
for what constitutes success and how systems may col¬ 
laborate to provide essential services to achieve shared 
goals” (Lutze, 2014, p. 240-241). Reentry success de¬ 
pends on buy-in from all levels of correctional admin- 
istration and sta ff to ensure continuity of reentry efforts 

1 CCOs refer to employees in the court and correctional systems who monitor 
both pre-sentenced and sentenced persons in the community (e.g., probation 
and parole offenders) to ensure that they are complying with regulations, such 
as obtaining employment and refraining from criminal activity, and assist their 
clients in gaining access to programming that they need (e.g., drug and/or alcohol 
treatment). All CCOs receive training as part of their jobs and their educational 
backgrounds vary from those who are only high school educated to those that are 
college graduates. 


across prison and community corrections contexts with 
“continuum of care beginning the first day of incarcer¬ 
ation, flowing into community supervision, and solid¬ 
ifying in the community long-term” (Lutze, 2014, p. 
256). Thus, the views of correctional administrators 
regarding reentry are ultimately as critical as line-lev- 
el community corrections personnel in implementing 
system-wide reentry programs that span and are sup¬ 
ported within institutional and community corrections 
contexts. Additionally, this research further examines 
the narratives of these officials from an organization¬ 
al and systems theory perspective with attention to the 
ways in which social distance (Helfgott & Gunnison, 
2008; Jones, 2004; Schnittker, 2004) may impact the 
ability of correctional professionals to assist formerly 
incarcerated individuals in the reentry process. 

Literature Review 

With the passage of legislation in the United States 
(U.S.) designed to assist formerly incarcerated persons 
in successful reintegration from prison into their com¬ 
munities and discussions by international scholars of 
new legislation in countries, such as Serbia, that aim 
to reduce recidivism in these newly released individu¬ 
als, the topic of reentry resonates across international 
borders (Batricevic & Ilijic, 2013; Bureau of Justice 
Assistance, 2011). Utilizing research studies from both 
U.S. and international scholars, the following sections 
provide an overview of what formerly incarcerated 
persons need during reentry as well as the views that 
correctional professionals have about what is needed 
to enhance reentry success. The views of both correc¬ 
tional professionals and fonnerly incarcerated individ¬ 
uals are important to investigate when it comes to ex¬ 
amining reentry. A shared understanding of the needs 
and challenges that these persons face in the transition 
from incarceration to community life among line-staff 
and administrative correctional professionals, as well 
as between them and their families, have the potential 
to enhance reentry success. From an organizational and 
systems theory perspective, all players and structures 
within the criminal justice system are interconnected 
and ideally work together to perform the function of 
criminal justice. Gibbs (1970) describes an organiza¬ 
tion as a creation to achieve means for specified ob¬ 
jectives or outcomes. Its design determines how goals 
are subdivided and emulated within subdivisions of the 
organization. Therefore, these divisions, departments, 
sections, positions, jobs, and tasks make up the work 
structure or work group. Furthermore, within the crim¬ 
inal justice system, there are various levels within the 
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structure with the goal of positive outcomes. As seen 
through the interaction of the offender with the crimi¬ 
nal justice system, he or she is input into the criminal 
justice system via an act of criminality, and then pro¬ 
cessed into some fonn of correction, and the anticipat¬ 
ed goal is the output of a non-offender. Additionally, 
criminal cases processed within the criminal justice 
system not only include the offender; the victim and 
the general public are a part of the systems as noted in 
outputs such as increased safety and retribution. Any 
defective products of the criminal justice system would 
be those of re-offending offenders and dissatisfied vic¬ 
tims (Benard, Paoline, & Pare, 2005). Thus, the shared 
goals among professionals across components of the 
criminal justice as well as shared goals among adminis¬ 
trative-level and line corrections personnel has the po¬ 
tential to improve reentry success (Bernard et al., 2005; 
DeMichele, 2014; Gibbs, 1970; Giblin, 2013; Kraska 
& Brent, 201 l;National Research Council; 2004). 

Issues of technology transfer, however, whereby ad¬ 
ministrators and line-level staff are disconnected can 
be a hindrance to successful rehabilitation (Gendreau, 
Goggin, & Smith, 1999). After all, if correctional ad¬ 
ministrators are expecting their employees to both 
know and follow principles of effective rehabilitation, 
but they are not, then it is likely that reentry will not 
be successful. Additionally, on a broader cultural level, 
social distance and the view of formerly incarcerated 
persons as “other” (e.g., not “normal;” antisocial; or 
lower in social status) is a feature of the late modern 
culture of control (Garland, 2001) that can be seen as 
the antithesis of the creation of opportunities for these 
individuals to succeed in the reentry process. Further¬ 
more, as the individual is perceived as the “other” and 
thus a member of the marginalized and criminalized 
populations, they have very little political power or 
voice including public sympathy when it comes to pro¬ 
viding more opportunity such as social services for a 
successful reentry (Garland, 2001). 

Needs and Obstacles in the Reentry Process 

Over the past several decades, research has emerged, 
in the United States and across the world, that has iden¬ 
tified critical needs that fonnerly incarcerated individu¬ 
als have during reentry as well as some of the obstacles 
that they face trying to fulfill their needs. Reentry needs 
consistently identified in the literature include housing, 
employment, and substance abuse treatment (Gunnison 
& Helfgott, 2013; Petersilia, 2003). Housing has been 
identified as one of the most difficult obstacles that 
these persons face (Corden, Kuipers, & Wilson, 1978; 
Cowan & Fionda, 1994; Graffam et al., 2004; Paylor, 


1995; Roman & Travis, 2004; Starr, 2002). Limited 
credit, rental history, finances, and the tendency for 
property managers to conduct background checks and 
to deny housing to particular types of persons, severely 
reduces housing opportunities for formerly incarcer¬ 
ated persons (Helfgott, 1997). While legislation was 
passed in the United Kingdom in 2002 to assist former¬ 
ly incarcerated persons in gaining access to housing, 
barriers still remain ranging from limitations to where 
they may reside to availability of housing options (Go- 
jkovic, Mills, & Meek, 2012). Newly released persons 
cite employment as another primary obstacle in the re¬ 
entry process (Latessa, 2012; Visher, Baer, & Naser, 
2006). Many must rely on personal connections to find 
a job (Visher, LaVigne, & Travis, 2004) and attempts 
to secure employment are often thwarted by legal bar¬ 
riers (Harris & Keller, 2005) and employer unwilling¬ 
ness to hire them (Holzer, Raphael, & Stoll, 2003). In 
an examination of employment legislation for twelve 
countries in the European Union, for instance, Loucks, 
Lyner, and Sullivan (1998) found that a criminal re¬ 
cord was a substantial barrier for formerly incarcerated 
persons in gaining employment. More recently, Pijoan 
(2014) reports that this is still a problem and states that 
there is an increased use of criminal background checks 
for employment in continental Europe. Employment 
discrimination for formerly incarcerated persons has 
been found in other countries such as Australia (Saliba, 
2013). Drug addiction is a struggle for many of these 
individuals (Mallik-Kane & Visher; 2008; McKean & 
Raphael, 2002), many of whom are in need of mental 
health support (Lurigio, 1996; Mallik-Kane & Visher, 
2008) and may resort to drastic measures such as sui¬ 
cide in response to the stress (Biles, Harding, & Walker, 
1999). Formerly incarcerated persons need assistance 
with the prevention of relapse into alcohol and/or drug 
use (Mallik-Kane & Visher, 2008; Prendergast, Wel- 
lisch, & Wong, 1996). Such assistance, mental health 
treatment and relapse support, is particularly important 
as social support can contribute to successful reinte¬ 
gration (Cullen, 1994; Hepburn & Griffin, 2004; Mal¬ 
lik-Kane & Visher, 2008). Also of consideration are the 
legal penalties placed upon them known as “collateral 
consequences [that] burden individuals long past the 
expiration of their sentences and which, individually 
and collectively, frustrate their ability to move past 
their criminal records” (Pinard, 2010, p. 1214). These 
collateral consequences are defined as ineligibility for 
the following: federal welfare benefits; government 
assisted housing; jury service; restriction from certain 
types of employment and licensing; restriction from 
military service; sex offender registration and voting 
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disenfranchisement. It should be noted that these con¬ 
sequences not only affect the formerly incarcerated 
individual, they also create an impact upon their fam¬ 
ilies and communities—thus exasperating an already 
difficult reentry for them into the community (Pinard, 
2010 ). 

The high level of need for social services and assis¬ 
tance one year after release such as housing-assistance, 
job training, education, medical assistance, and general 
financial support and the difficulty in obtaining such 
services can make reentry into society very difficult 
(Visher, 2007). Also, consequences due to limited ac¬ 
cess to resources impact not only the formerly incar¬ 
cerated individual and his/her family; it can also affect 
mainstream society. For example, from 1982- 2005, 
U.S. taxpayers experienced a 700% increase in spend¬ 
ing for corrections, from $9 billion to over $65 billion. 
This is reflective of the inability for many to reintegrate 
into society as a result of limited access to social ser¬ 
vice benefits (Mouzon, 2008). 

With a dearth of knowledge that has emerged on re¬ 
entry due to not only researcher interest but also the 
availability of federally supported research investiga¬ 
tions on reentry, much has been learned beyond needs 
and challenges of formerly incarcerated persons re¬ 
entering society (Miller, 2014). For example, reentry 
success, or the ability of these persons to reintegrate 
successfully into society following incarceration, may 
depend on the availability of programming to assist 
those considered high risk as well as aftercare provid¬ 
ed in the community to these individuals (Bouffard & 
Bergeron, 2006; Miller & Miller, 2010). Despite such 
gains in knowledge, much of the research on reentry 
has focused on defining success as “recidivism” which 
often leads to an incomplete understanding of reentry 
(Miller, 2014). 

Correctional Perspectives on Needs and Challenges 

Similar to research emerging on reentry, over the 
past decade, research has emerged on state and feder¬ 
al correctional officers’ perspectives about the needs 
and challenges formerly incarcerated individuals have 
during reentry (Brown, 2004a; Brown, 2004b; Graffam 
et al., 2004; Gunnison & Helfgott, 2007; Gunnison & 
Helfgott 2013; Helfgott, 1997; Helfgott & Gunnison, 
2008). In 2002, Seiter examined 114 state parole offi¬ 
cers in Missouri as to their perceptions of what is im¬ 
portant to reentry and how their own job contributions 
could be a factor in successful reintegration. Consistent 
with previous needs pinpointed in the empirical litera¬ 
ture, the parole officers identified employment, abstain¬ 
ing from drugs, and social support as important needs. 


The officers believed that they could help facilitate re¬ 
entry by establishing close surveillance of the parol¬ 
ees, assisting parolees in maintaining employment, and 
referring parolees to community agencies that would 
meet their needs. Additionally, Brown (2004a; 2004b) 
examined perceptions of 74 federal parole officers re¬ 
garding formerly federally incarcerated persons’ needs 
and challenges in the first 90 days of release in Canada. 
Officers identified food, clothing, shelter, transporta¬ 
tion, life skills, education, and employment assistance 
as the most important needs that parolees have when 
first released. Officers stated that the challenges they 
faced included: establishing family support, readjust¬ 
ing to non-institutional life, financial problems, lack of 
employment experience, stigma, and lack of access to 
programming. 

In a study of 132 state and federal CCOs in Seattle, 
Washington, Gunnison and Helfgott (2007) reported 
the top five needs that CCOs identified that newly re¬ 
leased persons face are shelter/housing, job placement 
services, knowledge of the crime cycle, having a real¬ 
istic community plan, and understanding risk factors. 
Further, officers reported the following challenges that 
newly released persons face upon release as the top five: 
finding shelter/housing, returning to substance abuse, 
being accustomed to getting money easily through il¬ 
legal means, returning to dysfunctional families, and 
developing positive associations. In a 1997 study, Helf¬ 
gott, who interviewed formerly incarcerated persons 
about their needs, reported that they believed that their 
CCOs did not truly understand their needs and did not 
see their CCOs as a resource in the reentry process. One 
subject stated, “they [CCOs] just want you to tell a good 
lie.. .they have no understanding of what it’s like.. .take 
them out [of their environment] and they wouldn’t be 
able to survive on the streets” (Helfgott, 1997, p. 16). 
Yet, Helfgott’s (1997) study did not examine CCOs’ 
views of reentry needs as well as their perception of 
whether or not officer-client social distance 2 influences 
the reentry process. This idea of CCO and client social 
distance was explored in subsequent research investi¬ 
gations with CCOs. For example, in another study on 
CCO perceptions, Helfgott and Gunnison (2008) found 
that social distance was significantly related to officer 
identification of some needs and challenges, and offr- 

2 “Social distance” has been defined in the research literature as and the level of 
trust one group has for another (Schnittker, 2004) and the degree of perceived 
similarity of beliefs between a perceiver and target (Jones, 2004). Several scales 
in the institutional corrections literature have been developed to measure social 
distance between officers and offenders (e.g., Hepburn, 1984; Klofas & Toch, 
1982). However, no clear consensus exists regarding the definition or measure¬ 
ment of officer-client social distance. 
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cer attitudes toward their clients. However, from the 
officers’ perspective, social distance did not appear to 
play a large role in officer ability to identify reentry 
needs. Officers did not collectively perceive officer-cli¬ 
ent social distance as a hindrance in the reentry process 
and suggested that their clients may use the notion of 
social distance as an excuse not to change. To further 
explore CCOs’ perspectives on reentry, Gunnison and 
Helfgott (2011) reported results from narrative survey 
responses from state and federal CCOs. Some CCOs 
reported that successful reentry is due to a rational de¬ 
cision to change. For instance, one officer reported, 
“Prosocial living is a choice just as crime and drug use 
is a choice” (Gunnison & Helfgott, 2011, p. 295). An¬ 
other theme that emerged from the research revolved 
around officer attitude. That is, the CCOs’ attitude may 
contribute to or hinder reentry success. As one officer 
stated, “Sometimes depends on the CCO if they have 
a superior attitude or not, if the CCO believes he/she 
is better than the offender, then offender will see that 
and act accordingly” (Gunnison & Helfgott, 2011, p. 
296). This statement suggests that if CCOs view the 
formerly incarcerated person as the “other,” then per¬ 
haps they will be unable to help their clients. When 
the CCOs were asked whether social distance played a 
role in reentry success, they overwhelmingly reported 
that it did not In response to this question, one officer 
reported, “No! The offenders will find all kinds of ex¬ 
cuses to lurk behind. It’s the offenders that would want 
to change and the community corrections officer’s sit¬ 
uation does not matter here” (Gunnison & Helfgott, 
2011, p. 295). Therefore, this statement emphatically 
displays the belief there is not social distance in the re¬ 
lationship between the CCO and formerly incarcerated 
individual; it is the formerly incarcerated individual’s 
motivation to change rather than the influence of the 
CCO rather than social distance. 

More recently, Gunnison and Helfgott (2013), 
in a qualitative study, interviewed 19 CCOs on their 
perceptions of reentry success and probed CCOs about 
what is needed to foster reentry success. The research¬ 
ers began with asking the CCOs to define “success.” 
Some CCOs reported the lack of re-offending as suc¬ 
cess while others mentioned that success is when there 
are small improvements in the life of the formerly incar¬ 
cerated individual. That is, not all CCOs viewed suc¬ 
cess in terms of recidivism. Additionally, the research¬ 
ers reported that CCOs cited factors such as housing, 
family support, sobriety, and mental health assistance 
as the foundation pieces to successful reentry. One of 
the CCOs described how having a basic need met, such 
as housing, can free formerly incarcerated persons to 
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focus on what they need to do to be successful: 

What is huge for this population in particular is 
housing; I mean that is important for any 
one, but when you’re working with people who 
have chronic mental illness and such a lengthy histo¬ 
ry, it is another compounding factor that keeps them 
from doing well in addition to being a convicted fel¬ 
on, in addition to having a history of homelessness; 
then they have this chronic mental illness and proba¬ 
bly, maybe a drug or alcohol addiction with it.... I’ve 
seen housing be an amazing component to someone’s 
success and turn people’s lives around in a way you 
never thought.. .like a motel room would even do 
(Gunnison & Helfgott, 2013, p. 152). 

The researchers also asked CCOs how they contrib¬ 
ute to success. Many CCOs reported that building 
trust, establishing rapport, and guiding clients towards 
resources were ways in which they contributed to re¬ 
entry success. With regard to social distance, several 
CCOs in their research investigation believed that the 
perceptions of social distance by formerly incarcerated 
individuals about their CCOs may be due to the nature 
of the CCOs’ role—to maintain professional boundar¬ 
ies between themselves and their clients. Other CCOs 
did acknowledge that their clients may perceive social 
distance, but that the CCOs work to break down these 
barriers through establishing good communication and 
rapport with them. Gunnison and Helfgott (2013) re¬ 
ported that beyond the needs (i.e., housing, employ¬ 
ment, treatment) being met, CCOs mentioned that 
formerly incarcerated persons’ willingness to change 
as well as having a good social support structure are 
critical to fostering successful reentry. Lutze (2014) ex¬ 
plains that when the perspective of CCOs is examined, 
it becomes clear that community supervision of clients 
is a complex endeavor; it involves multiple approach¬ 
es that straddle a broad range of criminal and social 
justice and community agencies, and, ultimately, com¬ 
munity corrections and reentry is a human business 
characterized by the success and depth of interpersonal 
relationships. 

There has been very limited research conducted 
on correctional perspectives of reentry outside the U.S., 
and the scant research that does exist has centered on 
probation officers’ views of their needs. For example, 
McNeill (2000), who interviewed 12 probation offi¬ 
cers in Scotland, reported that the officers emphasized 
meeting the needs of their clients as one key to pro¬ 
moting probation effectiveness. However, in an exam¬ 
ination of 15 French probation officers, Herzog-Evans 
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(2011) found that probation officers had had no knowl¬ 
edge about what needs their clients had or how they 
could even assist their clients. In fact, many officers 
felt nothing could be done for their clients and viewed 
that their role was to give their client a push towards 
law-abiding behavior when it seemed like they were 
ready for such a push. This finding suggests a problem 
with technology transfer. On the other hand, in an anal¬ 
ysis of 300 intervention plans created by probation of¬ 
ficers in the Netherlands, Bosker, Witteman, and Her¬ 
manns (2013) found that officers are aware of needs 
that should be met for their clients as they administer 
a risk assessment instrument to their clients. Howev¬ 
er, the officers’ intervention plans often fail to address 
the identified needs—suggesting again a problem with 
technology transfer or disconnect between knowledge 
and intervention plans that could promote desistance. 

The present study seeks to fill the gap in the litera¬ 
ture by examining successful reentry from the perspec¬ 
tive of correctional officials in administrative and oth¬ 
er professional roles across the nation—wardens and 
non-wardens. The perspectives on successful reentry 
from these professionals (i.e., wardens or upper level 
administrators) have not been heard to date. Addition¬ 
ally, moving beyond examining reentry through the 
lens of recidivism, the researchers asked the respon¬ 
dents to report on the needs and challenges facing for¬ 
merly incarcerated individuals, define success, discuss 
social distance, describe how they may have contribut¬ 
ed to their success, identify factors that may contribute 
to success, and report on what needs to be done right 
now to foster successful reentry. Further, the research¬ 
ers examine their responses to ascertain how their nar¬ 
ratives fit within the existing organizational and system 
perspectives and whether they adopt the view of for¬ 
merly incarcerated persons as “other.” 

Method 

To explore the needs and challenges of those reen¬ 
tering society, reentry success, and what is needed to¬ 
day for successful reentry, this research investigation 
required the inclusion of multiple practitioners in the 
corrections field to garner their perspectives. Through 
such an investigation, this research study seeks to con¬ 
tribute to the understanding of the needs and challeng¬ 
es faced by formerly incarcerated persons and the iden¬ 
tification of successful reentry factors. 

Sample 

The data used in the following analyses are gath¬ 
ered from a voluntary self-report survey that was 


e-mailed to 904 3 correctional workers (i.e., wardens 
and non-wardens) across the nation via Survey Mon¬ 
key 4 . Specifically, this survey collected responses from 
a national pool of correctional staff including wardens, 
superintendents, chaplains, social workers, counsel¬ 
ors, and correctional officers from adult and juvenile 
prison facilities. The e-mail addresses 5 were obtained 
from the American Correctional Association, 2012 Di¬ 
rectory. This directory lists individuals by name and 
position (ex. warden, prison chaplain, etc.) along with 
their contact information (i.e., e-mail address) for each 
state. Before data collection began, approval from the 
Institutional Review Board at Seattle University was 
granted. 

The first surveys were e-mailed to wardens and super¬ 
intendents from January to March of 2013 6 . Following 
the survey administration to administrators, a second, 
and final, wave of surveys were e-mailed to correction¬ 
al staff from June to September of 2013. After the sur¬ 
vey was first e-mailed for each wave, two subsequent 
e-mail reminders were e-mailed to the sample pool in 
hopes of garnering more participation. While the sur¬ 
vey response rate was low at 12.7%, it is not unexpect¬ 
ed as e-mailed surveys historically yield low response 
rates (Bachman & Schutt 2013). The following sec¬ 
tions describe the demographics of all 71 respondents 
for both waves and then demographics for the respon¬ 
dents who identified as wardens (n=49) or superinten¬ 
dents and those who did not identify as wardens or su¬ 
perintendents (n=22) (See Table 1). 

Overall, for the 71 participants who completed the 
survey, the majority were White (73%), male (51%), 
indicated they held a bachelor’s degree as their high¬ 
est level of education (47%), worked in the correc¬ 
tions field before their current position (75%), and had 

3 This number includes the total number of working e-mail addresses that the 
survey was sent to. An additional 103 surveys were e-mailed to participants but 
the e-mails bounced back to us. Thus, we have excluded these from our total 
possible sample size count. 

4 Note : The researchers were members of the ACA and had access to the national 
database as part of the membership. The researchers are academics and not cor¬ 
rectional professionals although they have many years of experience conducting 
research in correctional facilities. 

5 The researchers tried to purchase all of the e-mail addresses for American Cor¬ 
rectional Association (ACA) members, but this was not an option made available 
by the ACA. Therefore, a research assistant created a nationwide database of 
e-mail addresses that were published in the directory. The unavailability of a full 
list of ACA member e-mails very much limited our sample size. 

6 When the authors first e-mailed the surveys to participants, some states (e.g., 
Tennessee, Michigan, Washington) would not allow their employees to partic¬ 
ipate in the survey unless the authors went through a separate state Research 
Review/Institutional Review Board (IRB) process even though the project had 
already been approved by the IRB at Seattle University. Such state Department 
of Corrections policies resulted in a further limitation to the sample size since not 
all 50 states could be included. Specifically, the exclusion by these states further 
limited our total sample size by 48 participants which resulted in our final sample 
size of 904. It is unknown as to whether such policies also contributed to no 
responses from employees in other states. 
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worked in their position for 1-5 years (47%). The ages 
of the total sample ranged from 33 years to 69 years of 
age with the average age being 51. The total number 
of years of service that the participants had worked in 
the correctional field prior to the current position was 
as follows: 7% held 1-5 years of service; 7% held 6-10 
years of service; 16% held 11-15 years of service; 17% 
held 16-20 years of service; and 30% held 21 years or 
more of service. The majority of participants worked 
in a state facility at 87% while only 3% worked in a 

Table 1 


non-govemmental facility. 

For the 49 participants who identified as wardens or 
superintendents who completed the survey, the majori¬ 
ty were White (84%), male (53%), indicated they held 
a bachelor’s degree as their highest level of education 
(58%) 7 , worked in the corrections field before their cur¬ 
rent position (88%), and had worked in their position 
for 1-5 years (61%). The age of participants ranged 
from 38 years of age to 62 years of age with average 


Demographics for ACA National Pooled Respondents 



Wardens 

flSf=49) 

Non-Wardens 

HSN22') 

Overall 

(N=7n 

Race/Ethnicity 




Black 

9.3% 

13.6% 

9.9% 

White 

83.7% 

72.7% 

73.2% 

Asian 

2.3% 

0.0% 

1.4% 

American Indian 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Hispanic 

2.3% 

4.5% 

2.8% 

Bi-Racial 

0.0% 

4.5% 

1.4% 

Other 

2.3% 

4.5% 

2.8% 

Educational Status 




High School 

4.7% 

0.0% 

2.8% 

GED 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Tech School 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Tech Diploma 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Some College 

0.0% 

9.1% 

2.8% 

Associates 

0.0% 

4.5% 

1.4% 

BA 

58.1% 

36.4% 

46.5% 

MA 

37.2% 

50.0% 

38.0% 

Gender 




Male 

53.5% 

59.1% 

50.7% 

Female 

46.5% 

40.9% 

40.8% 

Current Employer Status 




State 

97.6% 

95.5% 

87.3% 

Federal 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Previous Correctional Work Experience 




No 

11.6% 

31.8% 

16.9% 

Yes 

88.4% 

68.2% 

74.% 

Years in Correctional Field Prior to 




Current Position 




0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

1-5 

5.1% 

20.0% 

7.0% 

6-10 

5.1% 

20.0% 

7.0% 

11-15 

17.9% 

26.7% 

15.5% 

16-20 

20.5% 

26.7% 

16.9% 

21 years or more 

51.3% 

6.7% 

29.6% 
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age being 50. The total number of years of service that 
the participants had worked in the correctional field 
prior to the current position was as follows: 5% held 
1-5 years of service; 5% held 6-10 years of 

service; 18% held 11-15 years of service; 20% held 
16-20 years of service; and 51% held 21 or more years 
of service. The majority of participants (98%) worked 
in a state facility while only 2% worked in a non-gov¬ 
ernmental facility. 

Of the 22 participants who were identified as non-war- 
dens who completed the survey, 
the majority were White (73%), male (59%), indicated 
they held a Master’s degree as their highest level of 
education (58%), worked in the corrections field before 
their current position (68%), and had worked in their 
position for 6-10 years (32%). The age of participants 
ranged from 33 years of age to 69 years of age with the 
average age being 51. The total number of years of 
service that the participants had worked in the correc¬ 
tional field prior to the current position was as follows: 
20% held 1-5 years of service; 27% held 6-10 years of 
service; 27% held 11-15 years of service; and 7% held 
16-20 years of service. The majority of participants 
(96%) worked in a state facility while only 4% worked 
in a non-governmental facility. 

The survey instrument had a total of 14 open-ended 
questions that asked subjects about ex-offender re-en¬ 
try. Participants were queried about the needs and chal¬ 
lenges ex-offenders have upon release, their definitions 
of ex-offender reentry success, how they can contribute 
to success, inhibitors to success, factors that foster suc¬ 
cess, the role of social distance, and what is needed to 
better help ex-offenders during reentry (See Table 2). 
Through a process of narrative analysis, the responses 
of the survey from the 22 correctional staff and 49 war¬ 
dens and superintendents were inductively evaluated in 
search of common themes. 8 Each response was read 
several times, labeled, coded per theme noted, and then 
entered in SPSS to determine frequency of theme per 
respondent through a descriptive analysis. Additional¬ 
ly, themes were explored further through the inspection 
of open-ended responses. 

The analyses proceeded in several stages. First, all 
data was entered into SPSS, and then frequencies for 
all variables including the narrative responses were 
run. For all the remaining data that was narrative, 
the researchers reviewed and inspected the responses 
for each question line by line and applied code to key 
words and phrases. Then, the researchers counted the 

8 While the survey did allow for the survey respondent to provide his/her contact 
information in order for the researchers to engage in follow-up interviews, very 
few participants provided this information. Thus, the researchers were unable to 
engage participants in follow-up conversations. 
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frequency of the occurrence for the key word or phrase 
for the individual question. The researchers also ap¬ 
plied the same approach when examining narratives 
that were indicative of an organizational and systems 
perspective as well as views of formerly incarcerated 
persons. 

Results 

The results are presented within themes that emerged 
from the data 9 . For both correctional administrators 
(i.e., wardens and superintendents) and correctional 
line staff, we report on their perceptions of the needs 
and challenges faced by formerly incarcerated persons 
during reentry. Next, we report on the how both groups 
adopted an organizational and systems perspective in 
response to our questions. Then, we report on the per¬ 
spectives that both groups had of formerly incarcerated 
individuals to ascertain whether they viewed them as 
“other.” Finally, we investigated the similarities and 
differences between the two samples in regard to their 
responses. 

Correctional Administrator (Warden and Superin¬ 
tendent) Perspectives of Needs 

The researchers asked correctional administrators 
about their views of the needs and challenges faced 
by formerly incarcerated persons during reentry and 
asked them to recall some examples of those who had 
successfully reintegrated back into their communities. 
When asked about the needs their clients had upon 
re-entry, wardens and supervisors identified employ¬ 
ment as the most important need after release at 76%, 
followed by the need for housing at 67% (See Table 
3). Other important needs were identified such as com¬ 
munity corrections at 45% and support from family at 
41%. Challenges often experienced by formerly incar¬ 
cerated persons upon re-entry were described as lim¬ 
ited or no employment at 58%, limited or no housing 
at 40%, no acceptance from family and community at 
35%, associating with friends in deviant networks at 
23%, and limited or no coping skills at 23%. 

As noted, employment and housing, followed by fam¬ 
ily support are important factors in facilitating success¬ 
ful reentry for the individual. One warden described 
the short-term and long term needs for formerly incar¬ 
cerated persons as follows: 

Immediate needs are to secure appropriate housing, 
family re-integration, employment (application, inter¬ 
viewing techniques), job leads. Longer-term needs in¬ 
clude NA/AA counseling, family counseling, life skills 

9 Note: To preserve the integrity of the data, all participant responses were used 
without editing. Thus, any typos or misspellings observed are part of the original 
responses. 
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Table 2 

Survey Instrument 


1) What needs do ex-offenders have upon reentry? Please specify both immediate (i.e., within 90 days of release) 
and longer-term needs (i.e., 6 months to one year later). Also, please be as exhaustive as possible in your listing of 
needs. Feel free to add any additional comments regarding the factors that you identified. 

2) What challenges do ex-offenders have upon reentry? Please specify both immediate (i.e., within 90 days ot re¬ 

lease) and longer-term challenges (i.e., 6 months to one year later). Also, please be as exhaustive as possible in your 
listing of challenges. Feel free to add any additional comments regarding the factors that you identified. 

3) What recollections ot success stories do you have? Please provide a number count ot how many ex-offenders 

successful reentry stories you can recall and provide a few examples of stories of successful ex-offender reentry. 

Also, please specify is these offenders were probationers, parolees, work release clients, etc. , their criminal offense, 
as well as any demographics that you can recall about the offender such as approximate age, race/ethnicity, and 
gender. 

4) Flow do you think you contributed to the success of the offenders you have worked with who have succeeded in 

the reentry process? 

5) Flow do you personally define reentry success? 

6) Describe your personal style ot interaction with ex-offenders. 

7) Flow does your above-mentioned interaction with offenders impact offender success upon release? 

8) What factor(s) can you identify that inhibit successful ex-offender reentry? Please be as exhaustive as possible in 

your listing of responses. Feel free to add any additional comments regarding the factors that you identified. Please 
note if any of your identified factors differ by the types of crime that offender may have committed or by demo¬ 
graphics such as gender, race/ethnicity, or socioeconomic status. 

9) What factor(s) can you identify that enhance successful ex-offender reentry? Please be as exhaustive as possi¬ 

ble in your listing of responses. Feel free to add any additional comments regarding the factors that you identified. 
Please note if any of your identified factors differ by the types of crime that offender may have committed or by 
demographics such as gender, race/ethnicity, or socioeconomic status. 

10) In situations where there are opportunities in the community for ex-offenders to meet the above identified 

needs, but offenders do not take advantage of the opportunities and are not able to create “niches” in the community 
to enhance their success, what do you see as the primary factor obstructing offenders’ ability to get their needs met? 

11) What are your general thoughts about what should be done in your community to deal with offenders who 

re-enter the community upon release from a period of incarceration? What gaps exist or hinder successful ex-of¬ 
fender transition? 

12) Previous research has suggested that some offenders feel that their community corrections officers do not under¬ 

stand their situations because they come from very different social backgrounds. We are interested to get your per¬ 
spective on this issue. Is social distance (differences in past experiences, economic circumstances, drug/alcohol use, 
etc) between offenders and community corrections officers a problem that hinders offenders success upon release? 

13) What barriers do you face in your job that inhibits your ability to foster successtiil ex-offender reentry? 

14) It you were to ask for one thing that would make your job easier in enhancing ex-offender success upon release, 

what would it be? 


training. 

Another warden poignantly mentioned that they have: 

Every need you and I have. Clothing, housing, med¬ 
ications, transportation, employment, health care, 
pro-social contacts and activities. 

Given that successful reentry is difficult, not surpris¬ 
ingly, many wardens in our sample had difficulties in 
recalling success stories. For those who were able to 
recall success stories, the following factors for a suc¬ 


cessful outcome were identified as: placement into em¬ 
ployment (44%); education (31%); and support from 
family, faith, support groups, and corrections (28%). 
Finally, volunteering within the community or prison 
environment was also identified as a contributor to suc¬ 
cessful reentry (19%). For example, wardens reported, 

Most successful stories I have heard are due to their 
age. Most offenders who began their criminal begin¬ 
nings at a young age, by the time they reach their 50 ‘s 
are less likely to return. For example, I have an offend- 
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Table 3 

Correctional Administrator (Warden and Superintendent) Perspectives of Needs & Challenges 


Needs 

Code 

Category 


Fam 

Family 

41% 

CommCo 

Community Corrections 

45% 

House 

Housing 

67% 

Employ 

Employment 

76% 

Challenses 

Code 

Category 


NoCope 

Limited or No Coping skills 

23% 

BadFriends 

Bad Friends, Old networks 

23% 

NoHouse 

Limited or No Housing 

40% 

NoEmploy 

Limited or No Employment 

58% 

Stiuma 

No Accentance from Family and Community 

35% 


er in the 80s, 90s and 2000’s, for selling drugs. Each 
time he was release he returned to the same neigh¬ 
borhood, and had the same acquaintances, until their 
acquaintances moved or died and they became older, 
their crime stopped. 

I worked with an offender who was doing very poorly 
on supervision. He was using drugs regularly, stealing 
from his supportive others, engaging in violent behav¬ 
ior. Complicating matters, he was hearing impaired 
and did not know sign language. We were at the point 
we were recommending revocation because we were 
concerned about community safety. His supportive oth¬ 
er called me and asked for another chance. He was 
able to get into an AODAprogram, we were able to get 
him a hearing device that was able to amplify sound 
enough for him to use and we were able to enroll him in 
sign language classes. He excelled in the program and 
we worked to give him positive feedback on his prog¬ 
ress. I get a card from him every year telling me that 
he is doing great and thanks me for giving him another 
chance. He was a probationer, on for burglary, while 
male in his late 20’s. 

Although successful reentry is possible, there are 
various factors that the wardens and superintendents 
identified as inhibitors. For example, 29% noted that 
associating with deviant social networks contributed 
to unsuccessful reentry. Limited access to counseling 
or therapy was determined to be an inhibiting factor 
at 22% as well as a bad ahitude, lack of support from 
family, community, and corrections, and limited em¬ 
ployment at 21%. Finally, the “offender type” was an 
inhibiting factor or collateral consequence dependent 


upon the type of offense, disabilities, age, gender, and 
race as well. One participant reported, “Females gen¬ 
erally get lower paying jobs out of prison. Sex OlFend- 
ers can’t find employment or housing.” Another par¬ 
ticipant, referencing age and type of crime committed, 
reported, 

The younger the inmate, the harder for them to achieve 
positive habits. I know this theory is opposite from 
what most experts feel as the general thought is “the 
younger person can change their habits easier than an 
older person ”. However, I view the younger person has 
less motivation to conform, feel they are less “cool’’, 
and they do not get notices and praised by peers unless 
they are acting out. I have also witnessed those incar¬ 
ceratedfor Murder are most often our best inmates and 
if these individuals do get released, are more likely to 
succeed. Those who commit some robberies and all sex 
crimes tend to be impulsive and cause more problems. 
Also, those who have drug/stimulant dependency. 

Other wardens reported, 

Those offenders released to a large inner city in my 
opinion are more likely to return than those who live in 
rural areas. The offenders in rural areas are predomi¬ 
nantly white and those released to larger metropolitan 
areas appear to be African American. 

Unobtainable goals; minimizing their responsibili¬ 
ty; portraying themselves as victim; negative attitudes; 
substance abuse; mental illness; lack of pro-social sup¬ 
port from friends and family. 
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Offender is unwilling to change, lack of resources 
(e.g. money to have enough staff to appropriately case 
plan with offenders, not enough money to address pro¬ 
gramming needs of the offenders, not enough money to 
utilize current technology, etc.), lack of understanding 
from the judicial system on risk/needs assessments and 
what they mean, who is at risk to reoffend and how 
to appropriately “treat” them, lack of understanding 
from the legislature on needing to fund us so we can 
provide those things that “work” to reduce recidivism 
so we aren ’t dealing with the revolving door, lack of 
training in evidenced based approaches, not training 
corrections officers on motivational interviewing tech¬ 
niques, not building accountability into employee po¬ 
sition descriptions and performance evaluations, not 
enough emphasis on department mission statement - 
how peoples job responsibilities tie into the mission, 
agencies operating in silos rather than cooperatively, 
underutilization of stakeholders (e.g. old belief that we 
can do it ourselves), offering programs that have little 
impact on recidivism, not addressing gender respon¬ 
sive or cultural needs, not receiving visits while incar¬ 
cerated. 

I believe that African Americans definitely have a 
harder time obtaining jobs upon release mainly due to 
lack of help from friends, relative, former employers in 
addition to just their race. 

Substance abuse, not finding employment, not con¬ 
nected to community - having someone to rely on for 
support in re-entry i.e. mentors; faith community; sup¬ 
port group. 

Attitude, motivation, drive, all have a big role in their 
success. If a young man believes that they can’t achieve 
anything or do anymore than they currently are they 
will never become more. They also have to learn new 
ways to respond to challenging situations instead of 
being reactive. They have to learn to think before re¬ 
acting. Sometimes that requires additional counseling 
and medication in the community. 

Wardens and superintendents were then asked to 
identify primary factors obstructing the fonnerly in¬ 
carcerated persons’ ability to get their needs met. No 
motivation was noted as the highest factor at 36%, with 
a lack of support from family and community at 18%, 
followed by deviant social networks and bad attitude at 
13%. One warden explained, 

This is probably the most disheartening part of work¬ 
ing in corrections. We have programs, services and re¬ 


sources available that we know work and inmates don’t 
take advantage of them. I think most inmates think they 
will do things differently once they are released but fail 
to understand the impact of their environment and cul¬ 
ture that led to their incarceration. 

Other wardens reported, 

You can lead a horse to water but you can’t make 
them drink. Typically the individual is their own worst 
enemy. They have to want something different, not just 
say they want something different, but truly want it 
from deep inside. If they really want it and it is avail¬ 
able they will involve themselves in it. Other obstacles 
are time management and transportation. Just because 
they are available doesn’t mean they are easy to access 
because of transportation issues or how it fits into their 
lives (job, family, school, etc.). 

People cannot be motivated unless they have a desire 
to do better. Primary factor obstructing is their own 
lack of responsibility. 

They do not have a strong enough desire to lead a 
crime free lifestyle or do not have the skills necessary 
to engage in a pro-social lifestyle. 

Correctional administrators’ responses indicate that 
they are indeed aware of the needs and challenges 
faced by fonnerly incarcerated persons during reentry. 
However, a few responses from administrators indicat¬ 
ed that they had indeed adopted an organizational and 
system perspective on reentry and that perhaps some of 
their views regarding one’s attitude, such as fonnerly 
incarcerated persons being “their own worst enemy,” 
may suggest a view of them as “other.” 

Correctional Administrator Organizational and 
Systems Perspectives on Reentry 

The wardens and superintendents were asked to de¬ 
fine how they may have contributed to the success of 
the formerly incarcerated persons in the stories recount¬ 
ed, what successful reentry meant to them, to describe 
the barriers they faced in their jobs, as well as what 
could make their job of enhancing successful reentry 
easier. Upon analyzing their responses to these ques¬ 
tions, many in the sample adopted an organizational or 
systems perspective. 

With regard to how the participants may have con¬ 
tributed to the success of formerly incarcerated per¬ 
sons, they identified factors such as being a role model 
and providing education (46%), providing resources 
and links to resources (44%), earning and treating in¬ 
mates with respect (24%), and motivating ex-offenders 
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(20%). However, some admitted that they played no 
direct role or could not take credit while others claimed 
that a team approach and hiring staff (providing re¬ 
sources, allowing creativity), influencing policy, and 
programming contributed. Thus, several of the re¬ 
sponses were consistent with the adoption of an organi¬ 
zational or systems perspective. For instance, wardens 
reported, 

I believe it is a team effort that makes it success hap¬ 
pen. It usually isn ’/ just one person. 

My education, training, and utilization of effective 
interventions. My belief that it is my role to assist the 
offenders in a way that helps them “stay out’’ of pris¬ 
on once they are out. Targeting offenders antisocial 
attitudes, associates, and personality. Treating them 
humanly. Holding them accountable for their “nega¬ 
tive ” behaviors. Rewarding their “positive ” behaviors. 
Treating them humanely. Not giving up on them when 
they have given up on themselves. Believing that the 
offender can change if they are given the skill sets and 
have the desire to make changes. The offenders knew I 
liked my job, they knew I wanted them to be successful. 

Consistent with previous research on narrative defi¬ 
nitions of success, successful reentry was defined as 
exhibiting prosocial behavior (61%) and no recidivism 
(56%). Many referred to the three year standard mea¬ 
sure of recidivism, but not all embraced that definition. 
Responses to our question of success included: 

An offender who never comes back into the system. 
Forget the three year time frames. WE aren’t successful 
unless he never comes back into the system. 

Reentry success has to have a time line. We have 
recidivism which is measured out 3 years. If we don’t 
have an inmate return in 3 years - it is a success. On 
a smaller scale, offenders completing a transition pro¬ 
gram and now residing on their own is a success.I also 
look at 6 months after their final release from a facility 
and those who have not been rearrested are a success. 

I don’t like to define success in terms of recidivism 
(however you might define that). I like to define suc¬ 
cess in terms of the individual person. For example, if 
I have a person who was very defiant and closed, and 
they begin to open up and work on their problems -1 
think that is a success. If it is a person who had a lot of 
needs, but they remained vigilant in addressing those 
needs - that is a success. 
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Correctional administrators’ responses suggest that 
they adopt an organizational systems perspective on 
reentry. For example, comments by administrators that 
for reentry to be successful it takes a team approach 
suggest that these administrators view successful reen¬ 
try with a systems approach rather than an individual¬ 
istic one. Also, their adoption of the absence of recid¬ 
ivism as the measure of “success” is consistent with 
how the overall correctional system views success (i.e., 
recidivism). 

Correctional Administrator (Warden and Superin¬ 
tendents) Perspectives about Formerly Incarcerat¬ 
ed Persons 

The warden and superintendents were questioned 
about their personal interactions with offenders in an 
effort to determine if their descriptions of their interac¬ 
tions with their clients depicted a view of the fonnerly 
incarcerated persons that reflected social distance and a 
view of the formerly incarcerated individual as “other.” 
Most of the correctional administrators viewed their in¬ 
teractions with formerly incarcerated persons as being 
professional, hands on, a good listener, approachable, 
and firm and fair. Thus, administrators saw their inter¬ 
actions with formerly incarcerated persons as profes¬ 
sional. For instance, wardens reported, 

Firm, fair, consistent. I am not afraid to challenge 
their thinking errors, distortions, tactics. I express em¬ 
pathy when appropriate. I use humor when appropri¬ 
ate. I allow them time to talk. I believe good boundar¬ 
ies means it is my job to know what is going on with 
offenders, they just don’t need to know that information 
about me. If I don ’/ know the answer to something - I 
tell them that. I don i make promises I can’t keep. I 
believe in integrity. I role model the behavior I expect 
of them. When they have stepped over a boundary, I 
don’t hesitate to tell them. I believe in the 4:1 ratio (4 
positives for every negative). I try to identify what stage 
of change they are in, and use skill sets (e.g motivation¬ 
al interviewing, effective case planning strategies) to 
move them along the continuum. 

I draw on the personal experience of ex-offenders to 
help guide me in the decision making process. Ex-of- 
fenders can tell me what works and what doesn’t. They 
can explain what their needs are and what causes them 
to return to prison. Ex-offenders need to be part of the 
solution. 

You need to have great listening skills. You need to 
be able to communicate and treat the inmate with re- 
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spect. Be honest, set goals for the inmate, and make 
sure you show appreciation for their accomplishments. 
I contributed to their success by remembering they are 
human beings that made mistakes and trying not to 
judge them but to instill in them to look to the future. I 
managed a work release center for 9 years and assisted 
men in obtaining employment, housing and referring 
them to support agencies on the street that would help 
them succeed. My standard message was, “You can’t 
change what happened yesterday, you can only change 
what you want to do tomorrow. 

These responses reveal conflicting messages about 
formerly incarcerated individuals including references 
that may be seen as a view of the formerly incarcerat¬ 
ed as having a character deficit potentially rooted in 
social disadvantage while also reflecting a humanis¬ 
tic and empathetic approach. For example, the war¬ 
den who mentioned using a “firm, fair, and consistent” 
approach clearly articulates professional officer-client 
interaction. However, reference to the fonnerly incar¬ 
cerated as using thinking errors and distortions and the 
need to have good boundaries could be said to imply a 
sort of social-distancing whereby the officer maintains 
professional boundaries with the client while utiliz¬ 
ing organizational terminology to treat the client in a 
particular (“firm, fair, and consistent”) manner. On the 
other hand, some of the wardens noted that the unique 
experience of the formerly incarcerated is an asset in 
the reentry process that correctional professionals need 
to make use of in conjunction with a humanistic, re¬ 
spectful approach. This suggests that the correction¬ 
al professional views include both elements of social 

Table 4 


distancing as well as an understanding and empathetic 
approach that recognizes how the unique experience of 
the formerly incarcerated can be utilized as a strength 
rather than a deficit in the reentry process. 

Wardens were specifically asked about the role of 
social distance between CCOs and their clients to de¬ 
termine how they see differences between themselves 
and the formerly incarcerated as impacting their ability 
to assist in the reentry process. The majority of respon¬ 
dents (57%) reported that they thought social distance 
was not an issue hindering reentry success. One war¬ 
den respondent offers his perspective on the issue of 
social distance, 

No. BUT, lack of empathy for where a person came 
from is a problem that hinders success. First of all, that 
research is clearly flawed because it is dealing with an 
offenders perception that their agent did not have the 
same social obstacles. An agent does not share their 
personal stories of upbringing, economic status and 
drug and alcohol history. I have found that if an agent 
listens, tries to understand and tries to motivate a per¬ 
son to change for the better, the relationsh ip is positive 
and strong. 

Thus, the warden discounted social distance as an 
issue, suggesting that regardless of differences in back¬ 
grounds between officers and their clients, an approach 
to clients that involves empathy is critical to reentry 
success. 

The correctional administrators saw their role as 
assisting the fonnerly incarcerated in whatever way 
they could. They did not view social distance between 


Correctional Line-Staff Perspectives of Needs & Challenges 


Needs 

Code 

Category 


Support 

Support/Faith/Groups 

38% 

CouTher 

Counseling/Therapy 

43% 

Med 

Medical Treatment/Medication 

43% 

House 

Housing 

81% 

Transp 

Transportation 

38% 

Employ 

Employment 

76% 

Challenges 

Code 

Category 


BadNeig 

Bad Neighborhoods 

32% 

BadFam 

Issues with Family or No Family Support 

23% 

BadFriends 

Bad Friends, Old networks 

28% 

NoHouse 

Limited or No Housing 

41% 

NoEmplov 

Limited or No Employment 

12% 
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CCOs and their clients as inhibiting reentry. Howev¬ 
er, the tone of their responses indicated that they saw 
their clients as “other” in the sense of having to main¬ 
tain strong boundaries while having an empathetic ap¬ 
proach in their interactions. 

Correctional Line-Staff Perspectives of Needs 

Correctional staff were questioned about the needs 
that formerly incarcerated persons have upon re-en¬ 
try (See Table 4). They reported that housing was 
the most important need after release (81%) followed 
by the need for employment (76%). Other important 
needs were identified such as continued counseling and 
therapy as well as medical treatment and medication 
at 43%. Support from family, community, and correc¬ 
tions as well as reliable transportation were also noted 
as necessities (38%). The correctional staff reported 
many challenges faced upon reentry including limited 
or no employment (73%), limited or no housing (41%), 
residing in bad neighborhoods (32%), associating with 
friends in deviant networks (28%), and issues with 
family or no family support (23%). 

Housing is an important factor in facilitating a suc¬ 
cessful reentry for the fonnerly incarcerated persons. 
Corrections officials reported, 

Housing, many offenders don’t have a relationship 
with family any longer and have no place to go and no 
money to get housing. Of course we tty to place them 
but due to some crimes this isn ’/ possible. 

Many offenders are homeless so I would say hous¬ 
ing is the number one need. Our half-way houses are 
closed due to budget cuts and our homeless shelters 
can only take so many offenders. 

For fonnerly incarcerated persons to be successful 
during reentry, the correctional staff survey partic¬ 
ipants identified several factors that were related to 
success. The participants identified the availability of 
legal financial resources (63%), desistance from sub¬ 
stance abuse (38%) and support from family, faith, sup¬ 
port groups, and corrections (31%) as being important 
for successful reentry. Additionally, they reported that 
strong coping skills were also a contributor to suc¬ 
cess (27%). Many of the correctional staff were hard 
pressed to recall success stories. Either there were too 
few to recount or they did not track client outcomes. 
As one correctional staff mentioned, “The success sto¬ 
ries in my thirty plus years are few and far between. 
Most inmates that I have witnessed not come back have 
aged out and are on some sort of public assistance.” 
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One correctional staff, who could recall many success¬ 
es, discussed legal means of financial resources and 
support from family as being critical, 

Approx. 10-15 success that I know about. Most are 
due to family support, both emotional and financial. 
One offender was able to go home to his wife and to a 
job with his father and brother. As far as I know he has 
been successful for the 5-6 years. Another had a busi¬ 
ness that his son kept going and owned his house and 
has been successful for approx 9 years. 

Another correctional staff participant reported that 
strong coping skills are necessary to face the challeng¬ 
es of reentry. The staff participant stated, 

I can recall two successful reentry occurrences. Both 
were parole violators... He had some mental problems 
but had a strong sense of faith that helped him cope 
greatly. He experienced severe attacks on his life on 
two occasions. Through mental health counseling, cog¬ 
nitive skills training and reentry classes he gained the 
tools to be successful, (offender 2) He gained them be¬ 
cause he internalized the information and applied them 
to his life and current situations. There are various fac¬ 
tors that can inhibit a successful re-entry. Correctional 
staff identified the following as inhibitors: issues with 
families or no family support (33%); associating with 
deviant social networks (33%); lack of support from 
support groups and community stigmatization (28%); 
and substance abuse relapse (22%). 

The correctional staff participants described support 
from family, faith and support groups, and corrections 
an important factor in successful reentry (63%). Other 
important factors that they identified included employ¬ 
ment (47%) and access to community and personal re¬ 
sources (42%). All three factors were noted by one cor¬ 
rectional staff member when asked about what factors 
are needed for successful reentry, 

Support, support, support and employment. Daycare 
for women to leave their children. Counseling for both 
sexes as well as gang prevention/intervention, as well 
groups relating to understanding people of different 
ethnicities. 

Other participants reported, 

A welcoming home situation. The household and 
ex-offender realize that former roles and current roles 
will need to be redefined. A receptive community that 
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is willing to receive a former offender. Involvement in 
a supportive community of faith. Employers willing to 
hire ex-offenders. 

Adequate planning, developing realistic and appro¬ 
priate goals. Community support as well as family 
support. Motivation. Friends and family who are sup¬ 
portive and provide encouragement. The availability of 
Academic and Employment opportunities. 

Correctional staff were then asked to identify primary 
factors obstructing the formerly incarcerated person’s 
ability to get their needs met. The participants reported 
that factors were lack of motivation by the individual 
(48%), prideful behavior and issues with family (24%), 
and low self-esteem and deviant social networks (19%). 
One participant explains, 

Pride, not being able to ask for the help that would 
otherwise help them be successful. For those that are 
more entitlement-driven in their perspective, they seem 
to be more demanding, wanting the resource to provide 
more for them individually than they are eligible to re¬ 
ceive. This is what I have gleaned from the inmate that 
return and are discussing with me their pitfalls while 
they were out on the streets. No support, no transporta¬ 
tion are barriers as well as feelings that ethnic groups 
are not well represented in the opportunities presented. 

Another correctional staff participant references the 
preference of a deviant lifestyle and lack of motivation 
as inhibitors to success, “They do not want to change. 
The benefits of a criminal lifestyle outweigh a proso¬ 
cial lifestyle for them.” 

Correctional line-staff responses indicated that they 
are indeed aware of the needs and challenges faced by 
formerly incarcerated persons during reentry. Howev¬ 
er, a few responses from this group reflect the adoption 
of an organizational and system perspective on reentry 
that maintains a social distance and deficit view of the 
formerly incarcerated. For example, views about the 
formerly incarcerated as needing support, having low 
self-esteem, being entitlement-driven, or wanting more 
assistance than they are due, suggests a deficit view of 
the formerly incarcerated that can be seen as a form of 
“othering” that may have an impact on the experience 
of the formerly incarcerated in the reentry process. 

Correctional Line-Staff Organizational and Sys¬ 
tems Perspectives on Reentry 

The correctional line-staff were asked to define how 
they may have contributed to the success of the former¬ 
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ly incarcerated in the stories recounted what success¬ 
ful reentry meant to them, to describe the barriers they 
faced in their jobs, as well as could make their job of 
enhancing successful reentry for fonnerly incarcerated 
persons easier. Upon analyzing their responses to these 
questions, many in the sample adopted an organiza¬ 
tional or systems perspective. 

When asked about the barriers they faced in 
their jobs, as well as what could make their job easier 
in enhancing successful re-entry for the ex-offender, 
correctional staff identified limited resources (25%), 
limited staff (20%), and time constraints (15%) as bar¬ 
riers to fostering successful ex-offender re-entry. Spe¬ 
cifically, correctional line staff reported, 

Lack of resources not being able to track these indi¬ 
viduals by providing evidence based programs that will 
ensure success. 

We are locked into a box with few programs. Materi¬ 
als and resources are available but we need staff to be 
more educated about re-entry. 

Powerlessness in follow-up and the economic cli¬ 
mate, as well as political Leaders wanting to lock up 
offenders and throw away the key versus treatment 
and rehabilitation. 

Time, never enough. Resources, the lack of them. 
Contact in the communities across the state, building 
them takes time and a lot of effort. 

To enhance successful reentry, correctional staff 
described the ability to follow up with ex-offenders 
(19%), community outreach, (15%), and more resourc¬ 
es (10%) as critical factors. Correctional staff reported, 

The ability to follow up to see how the inmate is pro¬ 
gressing. We have Fraternization policies. 

Long term sober living housing to give the offenders 
a fresh start and not return them to the same place they 
came from. Many times your setting them up to fail. 
More resources, programs that actually deal with ad¬ 
diction/substance abuse, resources center for ex-of- 
fenders to utilize once released and when struggling, 
men tor programs. 

Correctional line-staff responses suggest that they 
adopt an organizational systems perspective on reen¬ 
try. For example, comments by administrators that for 
reentry to be successful it will take more resources, 
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materials, and leaders that adopt a more rehabilitative 
perspective towards reentry is needed for reentry to be 
successful. Additionally, the acknowledgement by one 
respondent who mentions that “you are setting them up 
to fail” reflects the view that perhaps the system, as it 
currently is working, is broken and that it is the system 
itself that is hindering successful reentry. 

Correctional Line-Staff Perspectives about For¬ 
merly Incarcerated Persons 

The correctional staff participants described their per¬ 
sonal interactions with formerly incarcerated persons 
as motivating (31%), developing trust (31%) and serv¬ 
ing as a role model (27%). In their descriptions of their 
interactions, their responses indicated support for for¬ 
merly incarcerated persons. Correctional staff reported, 

I am down to earth, and honest. I talk to them and 
treat them with respect. Iam firm, fair and consistent. 

I personally tty and be a role model that shows an 
offender that I truly do care about his success while in 
prison and after his release. I try to be person that 
doesn’t treat them like they are a “nobody ”, that they 
are somebody and they can make a difference. 

This aforementioned response further highlights 
the professional boundary-setting and empathetic ap¬ 
proach taken by correctional staff toward the formerly 
incarcerated. The staff-member here articulates an at¬ 
tempt to treat the client like a “somebody,” however 
the approach reinforces what might be seen a form of 
empathetic organizational distancing seen as necessary 
by correctional staff in their interactions with clients. 

In fact, one correctional line staff, when reflecting on 
what can be done in the community to assist formerly 
incarcerated persons successfully reenter society, re¬ 
ports, 

Community re-entry programs which include church¬ 
es, community centers, victims, and citizens with open 
minds to embrace these individuals. Gaps that hinder 
successful transition are individual with closed minds 
who don i believe that people can change. 

In regard to the lack of community acceptance, one 
staff explains the role of stigmatization, 

The stigma of ex-offenders is still very alive and well. 
No one wants a half-wav house or group home in their 
neighborhood. We could well benefit from neighbor¬ 
hood awareness of the challenges of ex-offenders and 
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the real concerns of the citizens. If society could look 
past what they have done and focus on what the ex-of¬ 
fenders could offer the community, it would be help¬ 
ful. Most older citizens are not as open to change and 
acceptance of people who have made mistakes. Sex 
Offenders face a greater challenge and in some cases 
there can be a real concern. I might add that the em¬ 
ployees of the group homes and half-way houses have 
to be actively involved and have a vested interest in the 
ex-offenders. This is perhaps a very unrealistic view, 
but a hope for the future one. 

In order to ascertain whether social distance exists be¬ 
tween community correctional officers their clients, as 
reported in previous research, participants were asked 
if social distance exists. A total of 64% of participants 
felt there was a level of social distance between CCOs 
and their clients. This finding contrasts with some of 
the correctional administrators’ opinions indicating 
that they did not believe that there was social distance 
between CCOS and their clients. One correctional line 
staff respondent describes this view of social distance 
as having a necessary but negligible role in the offi¬ 
cer-client dynamic, 

That has to be assumed, unless the officer is a former 
thief, drug-user, etc. their individual perspectives will 
be poles apart. Not having the handicap of a criminal 
past, the officer is not going to be on the same wave 
length as the parolee, that disconnect will always be 
a part of the problem, although a necessary one. It 
will be the same hindrance that I have in working with 
these guys behind the walls, if they won’t follow the 
few, basic rules that we have inside, how do they think 
they will be successful dealing with the world on the 
outside? 

Another agrees that social distance is apparent and 
highlights the need to make use of fonnerly incarcer¬ 
ated individuals who have similar backgrounds to their 
clients as an aid in the reentry process. 

I believe we need to use more ex-offenders with prov¬ 
en track records in non-custody type positions as sub¬ 
stance abuse counselors, case managers, counselors, 
re-entry coaches. Most of my friends who work in this 
areado not have a clue as to what an offender faces on 
the outside. Some do not care. 

When reflecting on the narratives of the correction¬ 
al administrators, they saw their role as assisting the 
formerly incarcerated by being role models and mo- 
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tivating them. A sizeable majority of the correction¬ 
al line-staff did think that social distance was an issue 
between CCOs and their clients. Respondents viewed 
stigmatization of formerly incarcerated persons as an¬ 
other problem. Again, these views reinforce the notion 
that the formerly incarcerated have character deficits 
and are socially disadvantaged while at the same time 
are in need of understanding, empathy, role modeling, 
and motivation. This is a complex and in some respects 
contradictory view of the formerly incarcerated where¬ 
by correctional line-staff see their formerly incarcer¬ 
ated clients as “other” while at the same time noting 
that in order for reentry to be successful, interactions 
with the formerly incarcerated must also involve un¬ 
derstanding and empathy. 

Common Themes and Differences among Wardens 
and Non-Wardens 

Upon further inspection of the participant data, there 
were some commonalities in responses as well as some 
differences between wardens and correctional line- 
staff. When asked to define the needs and challenges of 
formerly incarcerated persons upon reentry, both hous¬ 
ing and employment were important needs for them 
identified by both wardens and correctional staff. Sim¬ 
ilarly, both wardens and non-wardens identified chal¬ 
lenges faced by formerly incarcerated persons during 
reentry to be limited housing, limited employment, and 
bad friends or old (social) networks. Interestingly, both 
wardens and non-wardens raised concerns about en¬ 
hanced difficulties during reentry experienced by both 
formerly incarcerated females and those incarcerated 
for sex offenses. Wardens also specifically mentioned 
difficulties for fonnerly incarcerated African-Ameri¬ 
cans in securing employment. Both groups articulated 
that support was important for successful reentry—al¬ 
though each group viewed support in a different way. 
Wardens believed that support is an important factor 
that should come from the family; however, correction¬ 
al staff believed that support should come in the form 
of assistance. Additionally, both correctional adminis¬ 
trators and correctional line-staff adopted organization¬ 
al and systems perspectives on reentry. A few differ¬ 
ences, however, emerged between the groups. While 
wardens and superintendents thought more transitional 
programs would be helpful to foster successful reen¬ 
try, correctional line-staff believed having the ability 
to follow up with formerly incarcerated individuals 
would be an important factor. Moreover, some of the 
correctional administrators did not perceive that social 
distance between CCOS and their clients was a hin¬ 
drance in the reentry process. However, their responses 
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depict a dichotomous approach to their clients — a so¬ 
cially disadvantaged formerly incarcerated individual 
in need of the professional assistance of an empathet- 
ic role model. This sets up an inherent dynamic in the 
officer-client relationship that organizationally institu¬ 
tionalizes a view of the fonnerly incarcerated person 
as “other.” 

Organizational Institutionalization of the Other 

The responses of the correctional professionals re¬ 
veal conflicting views of the fonnerly incarcerated. 
On one hand, the correctional administrators and staff 
view formerly incarcerated persons as lacking skills 
or refening to their character in some manner, there¬ 
by, adopting a deficit view. For instance, correctional 
administrators and staff identified clients’ deficits as 
“substance abuse” and “mental illness” while also not¬ 
ing that character deficits such as “negative attitudes,” 
“motivation,” “drive,” and lack of rule following as 
inhibitors to reentry success for those formerly incar¬ 
cerated. On the other hand, the correctional adminis¬ 
trators and staff described that the formerly incarcer¬ 
ated lack larger structural supports such as friends and 
family, housing, programmatic resources, and com¬ 
munity supports. For instance, the administrators and 
staff had noted, “many offenders are homeless,” “not 
having someone to rely on for support in re-entry,” that 
there is a “lack of understanding from the legislature 
on needing to fund us,” and that community does not 
want “a halfway house or group home in their neigh¬ 
borhood.” Additionally, the correctional administrators 
and staff acknowledged the value of seeing the former¬ 
ly incarcerated as experts who can help other formerly 
incarcerated individuals in the reentry process. State¬ 
ments such as, “Ex-offenders can tell me what works 
and what doesn’t,” and “Gaps that hinder successful 
transition are individuals with closed minds who don’t 
believe that people can change” suggest understanding, 
empathy, and humanist views of formerly incarcerated 
persons. These conflicting views of the fonnerly incar¬ 
cerated whereby correctional professionals see their 
clients as having a deficit, living within inadequate 
social structure, and being seen by the larger society 
as “nobodies” on the one hand, while recognizing the 
importance of an empathetic approach in dealing with 
the fonnerly incarcerated characterize the correctional 
professionals’ view of the formerly incarcerated as the 
other. 

Discussion 

The results from this study offer perspectives and 
insights from correctional wardens/superintendents 
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and correctional staff— an important missing piece 
in the literature on reentry success to enhance work 
that has previously examined views of CCOs (Brown, 
2004a; Brown, 2004b; Graffam et ah, 2004; Gunnison 
& Helfgott, 2007; Gunnison & Helfgott 2013; Helf- 
gott, 1997; Helfgott & Gunnison, 2008; Lutze, 2014). 
Lutze’s (2014) important work on CCOs’ professional 
lives as the “invisible side of reentry” highlights the 
need to recognize how system dysfunction can hinder 
reentry success and how the support, tools, education, 
and incentives available to CCOs in their everyday 
working realities impacts their ability to implement ev¬ 
idence-based practice in reentry. The correctional ad¬ 
ministrators and line-staff views presented here echo 
the need for shared organizational and system-wide 
definitions and goals such as shared definitions of mea¬ 
sures of recidivism in relation to reentry (e.g., recog¬ 
nition that definitions of recidivism that focus solely 
on re-offense and reconviction without attention to 
smaller personal changes offenders may make that 
may result in longer time periods between offenses). 
The results presented here add the additional missing 
perspective of correctional administrators and staff in 
both institutional and community corrections contexts. 
Lutze (2014, p. 259) notes: 

Considering the perspective of CCOs offers the re¬ 
minder that community supervision is a human busi¬ 
ness concerned with success and depth of interperson¬ 
al relationships.. .Understanding the reality of work 
ing with offenders, who to CCOs are not just abstract 
statistics to be managed but complex individuals who 
also experience the joy of success and the agony of 
defeat, brings one closer to realizing that CCO’s work 
cannot be easily categorized but instead exists on 
a continuum. CCO’s decisions are influenced by the 
quality of the human relationships in which they en¬ 
gage and whether they trust the potential effective 
ness of providing support, treatment, sanctions, or 
some combination of the three. 

One of the most problematic issues in the reentry 
process is the disconnection between institutional and 
community contexts. Understanding the perspectives 
of correctional professionals in diverse roles that span 
institutional and community corrections contexts adds 
an important additional element to understanding the 
ability of correctional professionals to implement ev¬ 
idence-based practice in offender reentry as well as 
provides an understanding for why these same profes¬ 
sionals eschew early release policies even in light of 
current budget problems (Taxman, 2011). From a sys- 
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terns perspective, as noted by the correctional profes¬ 
sionals surveyed, in particular the line staff, the degree 
to which different components of the system are dis¬ 
connected will be an obstacle to the reentry process. 

The findings presented here indicate that despite pop¬ 
ular belief, wardens are aware of their clients’ needs 
and challenges. While wardens may not be in charge 
of overseeing correctional or reentry programming, the 
wardens in our sample were aware of the needs and 
the challenges that formerly incarcerated persons face, 
and that the perceived disconnect between top admin¬ 
istrators and their front line staff may not exist. Ad¬ 
ditionally, the findings are consistent with past stud¬ 
ies that have shown that housing and employment are 
recognized by CCOs as critical issues in reentry and 
that highlight distinct needs of specialized populations 
such as female offenders and those who served time for 
sex offenders and exacerbated discrimination faced by 
African American formerly incarcerated persons (Gun¬ 
nison & Helfgott, 2013; Holzer et al., 2003; Petersilia, 
2003; Tewksbury et al., 2012). Concern expressed by 
wardens about African-Americans and employment 
was also a similar theme raised by CCOs in previous 
research. For instance, research has revealed that Af¬ 
rican-Americans face employment discrimination in 
getting hired and promoted (Holzer et al., 2003; Quer- 
alt, 1996). Further, several researchers have uncovered 
employment discrimination for African-Americans job 
applicants when compared to Caucasian job applicants 
(Beauchamp & Bowie, 1993; Turner, Fix, & Struyk, 
1991; Weatherspoon, 1996). Findings also echo work 
by Clear (2007) highlighting issues with formerly in¬ 
carcerated persons returning to disadvantaged commu¬ 
nities and social environments. 

Finally, the findings highlight the great need for re¬ 
sources (e.g., housing employment, programming), 
both in-house and in the community, in order to foster 
successful reentry. 

The results presented here regarding the issue of social 
distance suggest that some correctional professionals 
believe social distance is inherent and, in some cases, 
a necessary part of the correctional role; however, they 
do not see social distance as a hindrance to the reentry 
process. Correctional professionals emphasize the need 
to see formerly incarcerated persons as human beings, 
and note the detriments to reentry associated with the 
stigmatization their clients experience in the communi¬ 
ty as dangerous others. The correctional professionals 
note the importance of developing rapport with their 
clients, especially in interactions where social distance 
issues are salient. Thus, the correctional profession¬ 
als’ responses reflect a nuanced understanding of the 
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complex issues of social disadvantage, stigmatization, 
and social distance experienced by their clients. This 
unique understanding that correctional professionals 
have regarding the situations and experiences of their 
clients supports what some have observed as a cultural 
and historical shift that may be slowly occurring to¬ 
ward a more humanistic and empathetic correctional 
sentiment and a more restorative and community jus¬ 
tice approach to reentry (Bazemore & Boba, 2007; 
Bazemore & Maruna, 2009; Bazemore & Stichcomb, 
2004; Clear, 2007; Clear, Hamilton, & Cadora, 2010; 
Gunnison & Helfgott, 2013, Helfgott, 2005; Settles, 
2009, Swanson, 2009; Travis, 2001; 2005; Van Ness & 
Strong, 2010) and away from the more punitive culture 
of control (Garland, 2001). However, the issue of what 
we have called institutionalized organizational “oth- 
ering” is complex and needs to be further examined. 
Previous research indicating that formerly incarcerat¬ 
ed experience themselves having an outsider identity 
and express concerns about the social distance between 
themselves and correctional professionals (Helfgott, 
1997; Helfgott & Gunnison, 2008) highlights the need 
to more fully understand how this negative experience 
of feeling “other” impacts the reentry process. The 
experience of feeling like an outsider or “other” can 
have many sources including negative or deficit views 
espoused by correctional staff as well as interactions 
that hold particular meaning for formerly incarcerated 
individuals as they experience social distance between 
themselves and correctional staff. Additional research 
is needed to further examine correctional profession¬ 
als’ perceptions of formerly incarcerated persons and 
how organizational and system elements contribute to 
reentry successes and failures. Furthermore, further 
examination of the ways organizational expectations 
and professional approaches may be changing in cor¬ 
rections and reentry in the United States is needed. Re¬ 
storative correctional and reentry programs have been 
implemented in other countries in New Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada, and Great Britain (Gunnison & Helfgott, 
2013). The views of correctional professionals present¬ 
ed here suggest that small steps may be occurring to 
identify system gaps that have historically hindered 
reentry success in the United States. Future research 
is needed to unpack the complex interpersonal and or¬ 
ganizational dynamics that contribute to the formerly 
incarcerated individuals’ experience of themselves as 
“other” and the elements of professional support help 
and hinder reentry success. 

This study represents the first to examine the perspec¬ 
tives on formerly incarcerated persons reentry needs 
and success utilizing a sample of correctional pro¬ 


fessionals other than community corrections officers 
whose roles span institutional and community correc¬ 
tions contexts and staff and administrator roles. How¬ 
ever, the current study is not without its limitations. 
First, sample size was a limitation in the study method¬ 
ology. Our sample pool was limited as a result of dif¬ 
ficulty in acquiring e-mail addresses for all corrections 
officials in the nation. Additionally, we had several in¬ 
correct e-mail addresses as e-mails were returned and 
reported as being unable to send. Further hindering our 
data collection efforts were various state policies that 
either prohibited the dissemination of our survey to 
correctional employees or disallowed employees from 
taking the survey. Second, while the sample included 
both wardens and non-wardens, our survey response 
rate was lower than desirable. E-mailed surveys tend 
to produce a low response rate (see Bachman & Schutt, 
2013). Third, while we offered respondents the op¬ 
portunity to list their names and contact information 
for further follow-up conversations, very few opted to 
do so. This resulted in a limited amount of informa¬ 
tion that we were able to glean from open-ended typed 
comments. 

Future research examining the views of correction¬ 
al professionals that span institutional and community 
corrections contexts and administrator and staff roles 
will enhance understanding of system deficiencies and 
the capacity for individual correctional staff and ad¬ 
ministrators to implement evidence-based initiatives 
that enhance opportunities for successful reentry. As 
recognition of the importance of evidence-based prac¬ 
tice increases, continued research examining the ways 
in which organizational culture, system characteris¬ 
tics, and interpersonal dynamics between correctional 
personnel and their fonnerly incarcerated impact the 
reentry process is needed. Further examination of the 
perspectives of correctional professionals in multiple 
jurisdictions with larger sample sizes, as well as the 
perspectives of other professionals in the criminal jus¬ 
tice system regarding reentry, will continue to improve 
opportunities for reentry success. 
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